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receive an education separate from, or possibly belter than, that
provided by the State, have always the choice of locality in such
schools. Their number seems to be legion, and they vary vastly
in character and in management. At least for boys, deprived of
the influence of a father, whether through death or due to his goings
and comings being mostly beyond the seas, I do not think it can
be contested that their inclusion in a boarding school is wholly
for the best. For those who both biologically and by virtue of
parental position and responsibility there is destined a place of
leadership among their fellows, the self-contained community
life, as boarders, during the most impressionable years of life, is
a factor of tremendous significance in the building of the qualities
of self-reliance and in developing initiative and resource.

Critics, to be found mostly among those who play a part in
the State educational system, in their hostility to these schools,
attach far too much importance to two matters, which within
my experience are practically of negligible interest to the definition
of character. Firstly they direct their criticism to the eroticism,
which certainly is produced within these semi-monastic semin-
aries. This, of course, by all accounts, providing also a theme
for the school fiction of the age, is not contested. But it may be
remarked that students of the mind are familiar with the fact
that every boy is a hero-worshipper, nor, as is obvious, do these
aberrations have any permanency in after life. The second
point of criticism, and one which has more weight, is that the
class of teacher recruited to these privately owned, fee-paying
schools is inferior to the standard of the pedant employed by the
State, That is often true* The objectives of State education,
however, with those rarer exceptions defined by the personality
of the head master, are wholly educational, while those of the
private schools, often weak in definitive educational value, are
the building and moulding of individual character.

When the choice is, therefore, between a school overlooking
the seas which girdle these islands, and one within a city or town,
or perhaps set in a mansion somewhere in the heart of the country-
side, since the selection is so various and wide, it passes my
comprehension that any parent, possessed of both imagination
and pride of race, docs not send his child to one of those beside
the sea.

For, without the sea, England is nothing. Without the sea,
the character and mould of Englishmen would be of a different
pattern. Without the sea, the history, traditions, and culture of